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NURSERY STATISTICS. 


In view of the fact that New Jersey 
is among the ten states having the 
largest number of nurseries, according 
to the federal horticultural census of 
1930, the statistics gathered by the de- 
partment of agriculture of that state 
are particularly interesting, as given on 
another page of this issue. 

Some striking conclusions are to be 
drawn from these figures, one especially 
being a comparison of the investment 
and the sales per nursery. The average 
investment per nursery for the 531 re- 
porting is given as $26,398, while the 
per-nursery average sales in the calen- 
dar year ending 1932 amounted only 
to $7,779. Granted that 1932 was one 
of the worst years on record for 
nurserymen, nevertheless the sales in- 
dicate a decidedly disproportionate re- 
lation to the investment, confirming 
the statement sometimes made that the 
only opportunity for a nurseryman to 
make a real profit is in the enhanced 
value of his land over a period of years. 

Last January some figures were given 
on New York nurseries at the nursery- 
men’s conference at Cornell University, 
but data had been obtained from only 
a handful of New York state nurseries. 
The figures were more in detail than 
those issued by the New Jersey depart- 
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ment of agriculture, but the small num- 
ber of enterprises represented prevented 
the picture being an acceptably general 
view of the industry. But the relation 
of receipts to investment was even 
more disproportionate. 

The increasing importance of the 
nursery industry, both in its relation 
to the public through supplying trees 
and plants for both commercial and 
ornamental plantings and also in its 
growth as a commercial factor in the 
community, warrants the compilation of 
more figures, such as have been sought 
in these two states. For their own 
advantage, nurserymen should respond 
when questionnaires are sent them. 
Not only are the figures valuable as 
showing what is being produced, but 
they are of still more account as evi- 
dence of the importance of the business 
side of the nursery, as contrasted with 
that of production. There is much to 
be learned, as such figures make us 
realize. 





SMALLER SCOPE FOR N. BR. A. 


Recent reports from the national 
capital have indicated the possibility 
of curtailment of the scope of the na- 
tional industrial recovery act, so as to 
exempt a number of minor industries 
and professions from necessity of form- 
ulating and subjecting themselves to 
codes of fair competition. Such a pol- 
icy would permit the National Recov- 
ery Administration to concentrate on a 
limited number of important indus- 
tries which face serious problems that 
particularly require the application of 
codes. 

The relaxation, it is said, probably 
will apply to nearly all small estab- 
lishments except retail stores. Provi- 
sions concerning price fixing and other 
disputed sections of codes for such 
small industries have caused so much 
dispute and litigation that General 
Johnson is reported to have said the 
N. R. A. was spending eighty-five per 
cent of its time and efforts on fifteen 
per cent of industry. 

In place of the more elaborate codes, 
simple agreements may be drawn up to 
cover small industries, merely includ- 
ing provisions as to wages and hours 
and the collective bargaining guaran- 
tees of the recovery act. 


This tendency has been noted in the 
hearings on codes in the horticultural 
industry. Whereas members of the 
trade have been chiefly interested in 
the provisions relating to prices, trade 
practices, fair competition and the like, 
the deputy administrators have given 
first attention to the hours and mini- 
mum wages of employees included in 
the codes. 

The national industrial recovery act 
expires by limitation next June. By 
that time, legislation on hours and 
wages may have been passed, so as to 
render unnecessary the extension of the 
provisions of the act relating to those 
matters. In that event, the extension 
of the act will involve primarily a 
definition of the future character of 
this country’s anti-trust laws and the 
extent to which the government should 
intervene in regulating codperation 
among enterprises in various industries. 

If hours and wages are determined 
by either legislation or trade agree- 
ments, further codes will be voluntary 
in character, just as were codperative 
enterprises before the day of the 
N. R. A., except that the anti-trust laws 
may be relaxed. 





THE opportunity to travel frequently 
and contact other members of your indus- 
try is not available to many. The service 
your trade paper renders in presenting 
news alone is worth many times the cost 
of a subscription. 


JUNE is a month of settlement in the 
horticultural industry, and this year it is 
likely that more accounts will be paid and 
old debts settled than for several seasons. 
The trade has been turning stock into cash 
the past three months, and the returns are 
apparent in the better collections lately 
experienced. 


ForMATION of a committee to study 
the situation of the United States Bo- 
tanic Garden is endangered by the op- 
position in Congress of Representative 
Thomas L. Blanton, of Texas, to any 
proposal which might lead to the trans- 
fer of the garden to the Department 
of Agriculture. His attitude may pre- 
vent any action being taken during 
the current session of Congress. 
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Protest Against Salesmen under N.R. A. 


Nurserymen at Washington Hearing May 24 Object to 
Proposal to Give Outside Salesmen Minimum Wage 


If outside salesmen are made subject 
to N.R.A. minimum wages and maxi- 
mum working hours the nursery indus- 
try will be seriously handicapped and 
12,000 persons may be out of employ- 
ment, Paul Stark, Louisiana, Mo., rep- 
resenting the Retail Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation of the United States, in- 
formed the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration in a protest presented in behalf 
of the association. A hearing on the 
subject was held at N.R.A. headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C., May 24. 

“Our association represents nursery- 
men who have been in business for 
many years and have for more than 
fifty years been selling their products 
through house-to-house canvassing,” 
said Mr. Stark. “This is their main 
business, and they distribute a great 
deal of merchandise. They depend 
heavily on this method of merchandis- 
ing. Practically all of our men are 
part-time salesmen, chiefly on account 
of the seasonal situation and because 
all types of men in local communities 
represent the different nurseries in 
these local communities. They are 
farmers, retired preachers, country mer- 
chants and elderly people who have 
physical handicaps and who can put in 
only part of the time and are not phys- 
ically able to do more. 


Type of Salesmen. 


“Further, there are housewives and 
all sorts of people selling on part time 
to supplement their income. They sell 
largely in their local communities and 
the demand is more or less limited, and 
at infrequent intervals they sell their 
merchandise. 

“During the period of the depression 
and unemployment this has been an im- 
portant thing.for many people. It has 
helped to supplement their incomes and 
has kept many off the charity rolls, 
helped to maintain their self-respect 
and their morale by earning something. 

“Most of the companies I represent 
have tried this many times and I do 
not know of a single case where the 
minimum wage plan has been tried and 
it has been made to work. Experience 
has shown us that it will not work; 
where we have tried it the salesmen 
have lost their initiative. For various 
other reasons, too, it has not worked 
out satisfactorily. 

“These men do not work every year. 
They may work this year and next 
year, and they may not work this 


month and next. We have about 12,000 
men on our list of salesmen, scattered 
all over the country—part-time workers 
to supplement their incomes. These 
people build up in their community a 
service and have fulfilled the service 
and taught the public how to prune 
and spray and care for the trees, and 
they are regarded as a sort of author- 
ity in their respective localities. To be 
frank, there are 12,000 men that we 
could not put back, so far as I know 
now. I could not say we would go out 
of business, because we would have to 
find some way.” 

Mr. Stark declared it would be im- 
possible to establish a minimum wage 
for full-time work and pay the sales- 
men proportionately for the part of the 
day they actually work, because of the 
impossibility of keeping a check on 
their operations. 


New York Congressman Protests. 


Congressman John Taber, of New 
York, whose district includes a number 
of nurseries, sent a strong letter of 
protest against the minimum wage. 

“In view of the fact that these people 
are all part-time people having occa- 
sional employment, it seems absolutely 
ridiculous for the N.R.A. to attempt to 
ruin business by such a regulation,” 
said the Congressman. “I wish to pro- 
test to the best of my ability against 
additional indication that the N.R.A. is 
attempting to ruin business. I hope 
that this proposed regulation will not 
be put through. These people cannot 
operate if they are obliged to raise 
their costs.” 


Neosho’s Brief. 


Neosho Nurseries Co., Neosho, Mo., 
filed a brief pointing out that nursery 
salesmen are employed only part time; 
therefore it would be necessary to dismiss 
them if a minimum wage is fixed. Con- 
tinuing, the company asserted: “If the 
theory of this proposed plan is that it will 
aid employment and recovery, it is funda- 
mentally wrong, since this proposed plan, 
if put into effect, will throw out of em- 
ployment a vast army of people who now 
have part-time employment, as well as 
many permanently employed whose posi- 
tions are dependent on the sales of the 
part-time agents. 

“As a whole, the type of part-time com- 
mission salesmen who sell nursery stock 
and various other products is such that 
most of them could not get other regular 


employment and it would be a serious 
handicap to eliminate their source of in- 
come. 

“It is impossible to supervise or check 
up the hours of work which these part- 
time salesmen put in. All the contacts 
are through the mail, and they are so 
widely separated in various rural commu- 
nities that supervision is impossible, both 
on account of expense and the widely 
scattered locations. We have tried it in 
the past with the following results: 

“The results have shown a net loss to 
the company; the salesman who is guar- 
anteed a minimum wage has been content 
to take the guaranteed wage without mak- 
ing the usual effort to get additional 
sales; the part-time salesman is essentially 
a person who is in business for himself, 
who works at his own hours and at his own 
convenience or combines it with other 
types of work in order to secure enough 
additional income to support a family.” 


Mount Hope Nurseries Protest. 


Between ninety and ninety-five per cent 
of the sales persons employed by the Mount 
Hope Nurseries, Lawrence, Kan., neither 
profess to nor are required to put in any 
definite amount of time, that concern re- 
ported in a protest against the plan to 
bring outside salesmen under N. R. A. 

“If we were forced to, or elected to insist 
upon their devoting a specific amount of 
time or to carry on their work in a regular 
and systematic way—so many hours a day, 
or so many days a week—we believe that 
seventy-five per cent would be forced to 
quit. A minimum wage would necessitate 
such requirements which, if made, would 
become destructive at both ends—theirs 
and ours. Such sales persons do not ask 
or expect anything of the kind, for the 
reason that their work is carried on in 
anything but a regular or systematic way. 
Some there are who give us all their spare 
time, when and as they have such. Others 
there are who work reasonably steady, yet 
carry and sell the line as a ‘side’ one, this 
without guarantee or obligation as to the 
amount of time to put in on it. 

“Tf these people were representing us on 
a full-time basis, or were able to, then a 
minimum wage might be talked of and 
considered, but few there are who would be 
able to meet the requirements such a 
program would necessitate. As is, they 
are able to spend their spare moments 
and hours at something which interests 
them; they augment their regular income 
in measures satisfactory. 

“Speaking for our own line and busi- 
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ness, a compulsory payment of a specific 
wage to our sales representatives, oper- 
ating as they do, would automatically de- 
prive some 150 to 200 persons of further 
opportunity to cash in on their spare 
time.” 


Marshall Nurseries Tried Wages. 


Marshall Nurseries, Arlington, Neb., re- 
ported that they have tried every known 
method of remunerating salesmen over a 
period of forty-seven years in business, 
and they are convinced the salary method 
will not work. 

“The establishment of a minimum 
wage,” said a representative, “will mean 
that we shall be compelled to discontinue 
employing salesmen, which will cut off the 
income of fifty or seventy-five of this class 
of employees. It will mean the cutting 
down of our field force or nurserymen 
twenty or thirty men. It will not increase 
our office employees to any extent, if at 
all, especially for the next two years. It 
will also mean a great reduction in the 
amount of merchandise sold and a severe 
handicap to business in general.” 

G. H. M. 





CODE MEETING CALLED. 


Officials of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration have requested 
that the Nurserymen’s National Plan- 
ning Committee meet with them in 
Washington for the purpose of going 
over the work which has already been 
done by the committee and of making 
an effort to develop further the market- 
ing agreement so that it would be ade- 
quate to effectuate the purpose of the 
agricultural act. 

One representative from each of the 
six regional executive committees is 
being invited to attend this meeting in 
order to secure at first hand the senti- 
ment existing in their regions. June 
18 has been set as the date for the 
meeting, and it is hoped that something 
constructive for the industry may re- 
sult. At the request of the officials, 
this meeting is being limited to a small 
group, as they believe that an open 
meeting would not be conducive to best 
results. 

The committee is not unduly alarmed 
at the attempt to place retail nursery- 
men under the retail florists’ code. Un- 
officially, N. R. A. authorities state 
that this is applicable only to the sale 
of plants in retail stores. It is per- 
fectly obvious that if it is meant to 
be broader in scope, then there is a 
definite lack of jurisdiction, and the 
proponents of this plan are not repre- 
sentative of our industry. 

The amendments made to the pro- 
posed florists’ code, understood by some 
to place retail nurserymen under their 
code, are not related in any way to the 
original proposals contained therein, 
and since due and proper notice was 
not given, it is not expected that these 
amendments can be applicable to the 
nursery industry, according to Clarence 
O. Siebenthaler, chairman of the nurs- 
erymen’s committee. 





EXEMPT FROM CODE IN TOWNS. 


President Roosevelt has, by executive 
order, exempted small businesses in 
towns of less than 2,500 population from 
compliance with provisions of the codes 
to which they may be subject, other than 
those banning child labor and establish- 
ing fair trade practice rules. 

Under the executive order, “employ- 
ers engaged only locally in retail trade 


or local service trades or industries” 
and operating not more than three estab- 
lishments in towns of less than 2,500 
are exempted from “those provisions of 
approved codes of fair competition 
which relate to hours of employment, 
rates of pay, the minimum prices at 
which merchandise may be sold or serv- 
ices performed and the collection of 
assessments, except in so far as any such 
employer shall after the effective date 
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of this order (May 20, 1934) signify to 
the administrator his intention to be 
bound by such provisions.” 





APPROXIMATELY $400 damage resulted 
from a fire at the Elliott Nursery Co., 
Evans City, Pa., May 7. Rhea Elliott, 
president of the company, reported that 
the fire destroyed some dismantled green- 
houses and seriously damaged shrubbery 
growing near by. 


New Jersey Statistics 


State Department of Agriculture Publishes 
Figures Compiled from Trade Questionnaire 


Detailed information on the nursery 
trade in New Jersey was sought through 
a questionnaire sent to all nurserymen 
in the state last year by the New Jersey 
department of agriculture. The data 
acquired, which, it is hoped, will be 
useful when legislation affecting the in- 
dustry there is contemplated, was re- 
cently published as circular 238 of the 
department. The findings, with figures 
as of January 1, 1933, are as follows: 

The department of agriculture knows 
of 687 nurseries in the state. Replies 
to the questionnaire were received from 
531; 156 did not reply. The total acre- 
age of the nurseries failing to report is 
approximately 410 acres. The total 
acreage of all nurseries in the state is 
5,993 acres. Therefore, those failing to 
report have less than seven per cent of 
the total acreage. It is fair to assume 
that the business of the nurseries fail- 
ing to report bears a similar relation- 
ship to the total business of all 
nurseries. 


Size of Nurseries. 


The 531 nurseries which replied to 
the questionnaire were grouped accord- 
ing to size as follows: 452 nurseries 
have ten acres or less devoted to the 
growing of nursery plants; thirty-four 
nurseries have from 10 to 19.9 acres 
devoted to this purpose; ten nurseries, 
from 20 to 29.9 acres, and fifteen 
nurseries, from 30 to 49.9 acres. There 
are twenty nurseries with more than 50 
acres devoted to the growing of nursery 
plants, and two of them have more than 
500 acres devoted to this purpose. 

Of the total acreage reported, 3,060 
acres are in evergreens; 854 in shade 
tree stocks; 98 in fruit tree stocks; 684 
in flowering shrubs; 197 in roses, and 
201 in privet. A total of 2,584,884 
square feet, or 59.34 acres, was reported 
to be devoted to the growing of plants 
under glass, and 430 acres in herbaceous 
and perennial plants outdoors. 

Of the 2,093 acres devoted to the 
growing of plants other than evergreens 
and herbaceous perennials, 519 acres, or 
twenty-five per cent, are in propagating 
and lining-out stock, and 1,574 acres, or 
seventy-five per cent, are in stock of 
salable size. 


Investment in Nurseries. 


The 531 nurseries reported a total 
investment of $14,017,670 in nursery 
stock and in land and buildings devoted 
to the nursery business. The average 
investment per nursery for the 531 
nurseries is $26,398. 

The largest total investment and the 
largest average investment are in the 
group containing the twenty largest 


nurseries. The total investment in this 
group is $6,322,310. The average in- 
vestment per nursery in this group is 
$316,615. 

The next largest total investment is 
in the group of 452 nurseries having 
less than ten acres. The total invest- 
ment in this group is $5,551,315, and 
the average investment per nursery is 
$12,281. 

Sales in 1932. 


During the calendar year ending De- 
cember 31, 1932, the 531 reporting 
nurseries had sales totaling $4,130,914. 
The per-nursery average was $7,779. 

The group containing the twenty 
nurseries having fifty or more acres had 
the largest total sales of all groups, 
$1,956,173. The average sales per nurs- 
ery in this group were $97,809. 

The next largest total sales, $1,376,- 
569, were in the group of 452 nurseries 
having less than ten acres. The average 
sales per nursery in this group were 
$3,045. 

In the case of a few of the nurseries 
that replied to the questionnaire, the 
figures on the investment are for a 
greenhouse business, as well as the 
nursery business. Also, in these cases, 
the figures on the amount of business 
done include sales of greenhouse plants. 
In several cases, the resale of plants 
purchased from other nurseries was in- 
eluded in total sales. These additions 
do not materially affect the totals. 


States to Which Shipments Were Made. 


In 1932, shipments of plants from 
nurseries in New Jersey were made to 
every state in the United States and 
to the District of Columbia. More 
nurseries, 141 in number, reported ship- 
ments to New York than to any other 
state. Pennsylvania, with 127 nurseries 
reporting shipments to that state, was 
next; Connecticut, with seventy-five, 
next; Massachusetts, with sixty-four, 
next. The states receiving shipments 
from the lowest number of nurseries, 
seventeen, were Idaho, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, Oklahoma, Utah and Wyoming. 


Number of Men Employed. 


The 531 nurseries reported employing 
1,266 permanent men and 1,822 seasonal 
men, or an average of 2.4 permanent 
men and 3.4 seasonal men per nursery. 

The largest number of men, both full- 
time and seasonal, are employed by the 
twenty nurseries having fifty or more 
acres. The total number of full-time 
men employed by these twenty nurseries 
is 737, or 36.8 men per nursery. The 
total number of seasonal men employed 
by these twenty nurseries is 797, oF 
approximately forty men per nursery. 
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Discuss Southwestern Agreement 


Report at Meeting at Tyler, Tex., on Progress of Market- 
ing Agreement, before Action at Convention This Month 


SOUTHWESTERN AGREEMENT. 


Meeting at Tyler, Tex. 


The meeting for the purpose of hear- 
ing the reports of the sponsors and 
committees of groups represented in 
the regional marketing agreement, of 
which an account appeared in The 
American Nurseryman for May 15, was 
called to order at the Blackstone hotel, 
in Tyler, Tex., May 22, by Edward 
Teas, chairman. 

In his opening speech, Mr. Teas 
stated that perhaps the only enemy the 
plan for organization had was the lack 
of understanding. With the proper un- 
derstanding it is hoped that all will 
come in and work together. 

In the absence of J. T. Foote, spon- 
sor of the fruit tree growers’ group, 
C. C. Mayhew stated no meeting had 
been held, but at the next meeting this 
group would be able to bring a report. 

J. A. Bostick, spokesman for the 
Tyler rose growers, gave a brief sum- 
mary of three meetings of the rose 
growers. He explained that they had 
formed their local organization and 
that the association comprising the 
various groups could count on their co- 
operation, 

W. V. Henson, reporting for the 
pecan growers, stated that he had 
called a meeting, but only four growers 
had been able to be present. They 
were opposed to any reduction in pro- 
duction, as they felt there would be a 
steady increase in the demand for 
pecan trees in the next year or two, 
just as there had been for this past 
season and the two preceding seasons. 
They also expressed an objection to the 
open price plan. They agreed on the 
same prices as last year, which are the 
same as those of the Southern Pecan Grow- 
ers’ Association, and they were willing to 
come into this association provided 
they could have the same price sched- 
ule as the Southern Pecan Growers’ As- 
sociation. 

A. A. Hunt, sponsor for the camellia 
and azalea group, was unable to attend 
the meeting. 

For the highway group, the advertising 
committee and the landscape architects’ 
and contractors’ group, nothing had been 
worked out. 

Eugene Howard, sponsor for the orna- 
mental growers’ group, called a meeting 
at the lunch hour and reported at the 
afternoon session. He explained that the 
ornamental growers included perhaps the 
largest number of all, and they had more 
problems to discuss and decide on than 
any other. Since they had not had an 
opportunity previously to diseuss their 
problems and make their plans, he thought 
it would be advisable to have a meeting 
of the ornamental growers at some central 
location for this purpose. This was set 
for Waco, Tex., May 29. 

_ E. F. Fuller, for the committee gather- 
ing statistics, stated that he had sent out 
687 questionnaires from the Texas depart- 
ment of agriculture only a few days before 
and had already received sixty replies, giv- 
ing the information requested. T. E. 
Hagan, of the nursery inspection depart- 


ment of the state, said he felt that some 
of the nurserymen might hesitate about 
giving their inventories in detail, fearing 
that some taxing body would get the in- 
formation; however, he wished to assure 
them that the information would be used 
for no other purpose than for what it was 
asked and his department had no connec- 
tion with any other body. 

Ray Verhalen, reporting on what was 
being done in Arkansas, said Paul Millar, 
of the state plant board of Arkansas, had 
agreed to send out the questionnaire to 
the eighty nurserymen registered in the 
state. He also said that he would call a 
meeting of the nurserymen and would 
work with the organization. 

O. T. Thornton had made a trip to Lou- 
isiana and reported that he had seen W. E. 
Anderson, state entomologist, who agreed 
to send out the questionnaire in that state. 
Mr. Thornton said that Joseph Lambert, 
Jr., had agreed to handle the northern 
section of the state, including Shreveport, 
Minden, Ruston and other towns. 

In Mr. Foote’s absence, Mr. Mayhew 
reported on the work in Oklahoma. Mr. 
Foote had been to Oklahoma City and con- 
ferred with the department of agricul- 
ture. The questionnaire had been mailed 
out, and a number of replies had been 
received. 

Mr. Rhodes, of the Tyler chamber of 
commerce, gave a short talk about his 
work with the Tyler rose growers. 

A discussion arose concerning financing 
the new organization, and several agreed 
to underwrite a sum from their dues to 
the Southwestern Nurserymen’s Coépera- 
tive Association. 

The next meeting on the marketing 
agreement will be in connection with the 
convention of the Southwestern Nursery- 
men’s Association, at Tyler, Tex., June 13 
to 15. 





SOUTHWEST QUESTIONNAIRE. 


Data on which the A.A.A. wiil base 
consideration of the marketing agree- 
ment for the southwest nursery trade 
is being sought through questionnaires 
now in process of distribution in Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma. The 
department of agriculture in Texas has 
already contacted the nurserymen in 
that state and forwarded material for 
distribution in the three other states. 

Included with the questionnaire is an 
inventory sheet calling for a listing of 
nursery stock by classifications. Other 
points on which information is sought 
are the gross annual turnover for the 
past five years, the amount of interstate 
sales, investment in stock and land, im- 
provements, value of land owned and in 
use, number of employees and amount 
of pay roll. 

J. E, MeDonald, commissioner of agri- 
culture in the state of Texas, has pre- 
pared an explanatory letter to go with 
the questionnaires, stating that the in- 
formation received will be held confiden- 
tial and be published only in state totals. 
E. F. Fuller, executive secretary of the 
Southwestern Nurserymen’s Coéperative 
Association, urges prompt return of the 
filled-in sheets to Commissioner Me- 
Donald. 


SOUTHWEST PROGRAM. 


To speed action on the marketing 
agreement for nurserymen in Okla- 
homa, Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana, 
as reported in the last issue of The 
American Nurseryman, the Southwest- 
ern Association of Nurserymen has ad- 
vanced its convention dates to June 13 
to 15. The meeting will be held in 
Tyler, Tex. Favorable action on the 
agreement at that time will make pos- 
sible its submission to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and a report on the mat- 
ter at the A. A. N. convention in New 
York, July 17 to 19. 

A large attendance at Tyler is urged 
by the officers of the association, as the 
agreement topic is an important one 
and the sponsors of the plan wish to 
present a full explanation of it. The 
convention will also give individuals 
an opportunity to express themselves 
on the matter and propose additions to 
the agreement. There will be no reg- 
istration fee; all social activities will 
be offered through the courtesy of the 
Tyler members or the association. 


The tentative program is as follows: 
JUNE 14, 9 A. M. 


Address of welcome. 
Response, by J. O. Lambert, Jr., Shreveport, 
La 
Report of secretary-treasurer, by Mrs. T. B. 
Foster, Denton, Tex. 
President's address, by E. L 
Worth, Tex. 
Vice-president’s address, by N. D. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Executive committee 
Center Point, Tex. 
JUNE 14, 1 P. M. 
Address, by R. C. Morrison, city forester of 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Report of marketing agreement committee 
Banquet or picnic. 
JUNE 15, 9 A. M 
Address, speaker to be announced later. 
Report of nominating committee. 
Election of officers. 
Selection of 1935 convention city. 
Final report of marketing committee. 
JUNE 15,1 P. M. 
Unfinished business and committee reports. 
Talk by new president. 
Introduction of new members of executive com- 
mittee. 


The entertainment and local ar- 
rangements committee is composed of 
W. V. Henson, Tyler, chairman; P. C. 
Moore, A. L. Thompson, J. A. Bostick, 
Carl Shamburger, J. G. Atwood and 
Mrs. T. B. Foster. The legislative 
committee includes J. M. Ramsey, 
chairman; Lee Mosty, and Edward 
Tees. 


Baker, 


Woods, 


Fort 


report, by Lee Mosty, 





NURSERYMEN HEAR WALLACE. 


Nurserymen in Texas were invited to 
attend a banquet Friday evening, May 
18, in Dallas, Tex., sponsored by the 
local chamber of commerce, at which 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace was the chief speaker. Mem- 
bers of the trade were also urged to 
be present at an informal round-table 
discussion of agricultural problems in 
the state held during a breakfast meet- 
ing the following morning in the Baker 
hotel, Dallas. The latter event was 
under the auspices of the Texas Co- 
operative Council. 





Mrs. J. M. Moore recently started a 
nursery business at Grand Blanc, Mich. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Plantings at A Century: of Progress 


Landscape Work at 1934 World’s Fair at Chicago Reflects 
More Extensive Activity of Nurserymen than Last Year 


NURSERYMEN AT THE FAIR. 


Huge Landscape Job. 


When the Chicago world’s fair re- 
opened May 26 the intense activity of 
a large number of nurserymen and 
landscapers was brought to a close. 
The job was finished and the grounds 
were ready for the twenty-odd million 
persons expected to visit A Century of 
Progress this summer. In coming is- 
sues of The American Nurserymen it is in- 
tended to present information on what was 
done by various members of the industry 
in landseaping and providing plant mate- 
rials for the fair. 

Swain Nelson & Sons Co., Glenview, 
Ill., was probably the largest contrac- 
tor for landscape work both at last 
year’s exposition and this year’s fair. 
In response to a request for detailed 
information on its activities, R. B. 
Faxon, of Swain Nelson & Sons Co., 
gives the following data: 


Work of Swain Nelson Firm. 


“The buildings which we had con- 
tracts for at the 1933 fair included the 
Administration building, Hall of 
Science, Enchanted Island, Goodyear 
Airport, A. & P. Carnival, Hall of 
Religion, Streets of Paris, Boy Scout 
Cabin, Girl Scout Cabin and Alaskan 
exhibit, as well as one-half of all of 
the balance of the work carried out 
by the A Century of Progress manage- 
ment itself, which included such build- 
ings as the General Exhibits, Home 
Planning, Electrical group, States’ 
court, Federal building, Dairy build- 
ing, Agricultural building, Hollywood, 
Transportation building, etc. 

“For the 1934 fair, our original con- 
tract was for the transplanting of some 
200 large trees and evergreens from 
their old locations to new locations as 
ealled for on the changed plans for 
1934, and all new work for the follow- 
ing: Black Forest Village, Colonial 
Village, Streets of Paris, Armco Ferro 
house for the American Rolling Mills, 
Thompson’s Restaurants, Good House- 
keeping Garden, Enchanted Island, Hall 
of Religion, Goodyear Airport, Ferris 
Wheels, Inc.; English Village, Schlitz 
Garden Café and several other smaller 
projects. 

“The plant materials most generally 
used consisted of round-headed trees, 
twenty-five to thirty feet high, includ- 
ing such trees as Norway maple, Amer- 
ican elm and American ash; round- 
headed trees, fifteen to eighteeen feet 
high, mainly native hawthorns; thou- 
sands of Amur river privet for hedges, 
a large quantity of pyramidal arbor- 
vite and many thousands of shrubs. 

“In the 1933 fair, in addition to the 
foregoing, several hundred large elms, 
forty-five to fifty feet in height, were 
used, but due to the fact that these 
trees existed, there were not many 
ealled for in 1934, 

“The amount expended over the total 
fair would, no doubt, run into many 
thousands of dollars, for there have 
been several contractors doing work 
there; the actual amount expended for 


nursery materials would be hard to es- 
timate, because every job included not 
only nursery stock, but soil, sod, peat 
moss, humus, etc.” 


Many Firms Supply Stock. 


The George Wittbold Co., Chicago, 
had the 1934 contract for the plantings 
about the General Motors building, 
which included several thousand potted 
plants and much landscaping material, 
as well as eighteen truck loads of 
creeping bent sod. The company also 
supplied many boxwoods and bay trees 
for the use of the Ford Motor Co. and 
other exhibitors and for the garden ex- 
hibit of Roy F. Wilcox & Co., Monte- 
bello, Cal., on the Horticultural build- 
ing grounds, the Wittbold Co. being dis- 
tributor for the western firm. 

The Pfund-Bell Nursery Co., Elm- 
hurst, Ill., which supplied planting ma- 
terials for many exhibits in 1933, for 
the current fair has installed the 
plantings about the model farmhouse, 
amounting to about $2,000 for labor 
and materials. Landscape work in con- 
nection with the Irish Village totaled 
about $300. The extensive Alpine Gar- 
den, the firm’s own exhibit at the fair, 
installed last year at a cost of $6,000, 
was remodeled for the current season 
at an expense of another $1,000. 

Projects for which the Golf Nursery, 
Northbrook, Ill., furnished materials to 
landscapers this year are as follows: 
Sears-Roebuck building, George 
Schmidt, landscaper; Miller’s High Life 
building, William Beaudry, landscaper, 
and Wieboldt exhibit, J. Johnson, land- 
scaper. 

The Schroeder Nurseries, Des Plaines, 
Ill., supplied trees and shrubs, includ- 
ing evergreens, valued at $3,500. The 
trees ranged in caliper from 4 to 10- 
inch. 

The Littleford Landscape Nurseries, 
Hinsdale, Ill., sold considerable stock di- 
rectly to contractors. 

The Wheeling Nurseries, Wheeling, 
Tll., sold much material for fair plant- 
ing to C. D. Wagstaff & Co., Evanston, 
TIll., contractors. Others who disposed 
of stock to landscapers include the 
Naperville Nurseries, Naperville, I1.; 
the Maywood Nursery Co., Maywood, 
Tll., and Eugene A. de St. Aubin & 
Bro., Inc., Addison, Ill. 

The Northbrook Gardens, North- 
brook, Ill., which last year planted a 
peony display at the fair, will not in- 
stall another garden, but will stage an 
exclusive peony show in the Horticul- 
tural building, June 16 to 22. 





LANDSCAPING OF FAIR. 


Changes at Chicago Exposition. 

Visitors to A Century of Progress ex- 
position, Chicago, in 1934 will find that 
many surprising and pleasing changes 
have been made in the landscaped areas 
of 1933. This year more than 180 acres 
are devoted to walks, landscaped parks 
and garden areas, with restful spots, 
shade and lawns. More than 300 fine 
new trees have been added to the 1,600 


of last year and 150 trees moved to new 
locations to improve the general picture. 

Quiet reflecting pools and fountains 
will add much to the interest of these 
settings. At night there will be another 
thrill, for these garden spots will take 
on an entirely new effect made possible 
by the ingenious use of lighting in many 
forms. Several acres of new lawns have 
been added. 

All of these changes and new settings’ 
have been planned and carried out by 
the landscape division under direction of 
Herbert W. Schmitt, landscape architect. 

Besides these changes, many other gar- 
dens are being improved and elaborately 
landscaped and planned so as to tie into 


“adjacent landscaped areas, making the 


entire scheme a well balanced composi- 
tion. This has been made possible by 
the codperation of the various exhibitors 
with the landscape division of A Cen- 
tury of Progress, the exhibitors submit- 
ting their plans for approval before pro- 
ceeding with their private projects. 

Jens Jensen, landscape architect, who 
designed and built the West Park sys- 
tem in Chicago and for years has been 
Henry Ford’s chief landscape designer, 
has personally laid out the gardening in 
the Ford Motor Co. grounds at the fair. 
The plan centers around a panel of turf 
in which evergreens, including arbor- 
vite, are set off with aspen and sumac. 
Around this green island the nineteen 
“Roads of the World” will wind. A walk 
extends all the way around outside the 
road exhibit. 

Elm trees as much as 100 years old 
have been planted. Some of these re- 
quired the moving of as much as twenty 
tons of soil to insure immediate growth. 
In the list of trees, as old and large as 
could be transplanted safely, are elms, 
maples, Lombardy poplars, _lindens, 
horse-chestnuts, ash, hackberry, Wheat- 
ley elms, thornes and some tubbed ca- 
talpas. Practically all of these trees 
were brought from nurseries and from 
the natural forests of Illinois. Added to 
this are cedars and other evergreens, not 
native, brought from the east. 

To bring the flower beds into finest 
bloom and to get proper quick results 
out of the transplanted trees has taken 
a vast amount of scientific planning. 
The exposition grounds are, of course, 
made land. Sand originally was pumped 
from the lake bed to give foundation. 
Over this, clay and various forms of 
débris, coming from city excavations, 
ete., were dumped over a period of sev- 
eral years. This means that every sec- 
tion of the grounds had to be studied 
separately. Black soil was shipped in 
by the trainload. Many carloads of 
humus and peat moss were brought in. 
Clay areas had to be broken up or 
drained. Gravel was used for this in 
spots, and in some places tiling was nec- 
essary. Much commercial fertilizer was 
required. Weathering which left to na- 
ture would require years had to be done 
in a brief space of time. 

The gardens and grounds of the ex- 
position have, thus, become a laboratory 
in which many of the problems of speed- 
ing up natural growth in unfriendly 
soils have been studied. 





JUNE 1, 1934 


Prepare for Trade Conventions 


Plans under Way for Large A. A. N. Gathering 
and Other Important Meetings in June and July 


A. A. N. CONVENTION PLANS. 


Two Committees Formed. 


For perhaps the first time since the 
formation of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, nearly sixty years ago, 
all members of the nursery industry, 
whether members of the A. A. N. or 
not, are invited to attend and take 
part in the annual convention of the 
association, to be held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, July 17 to 19. 
This announcement was made and au- 
thorized for publication by President 
Lester C. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J., 
during a meeting of two committees 
named to handle the convention ar- 
rangements, held at the Hotel New 
Yorker May 23. At the same time he 
reported the hearty approval by the 
A. A. N. executive committee of his 
proposal to make the meeting in New 
York a big, rousing get-together of all 
nurserymen interested in the advance- 
ment of the industry and the strength- 
ening and revitalization of that indus- 
try’s national organization. 

Two committees have been intrusted 
with the convention arrangements. The 
A. A. N. committee was duly appoint- 
ed by President Lovett; the eastern 
committee was, upon Mr. Lovett’s in- 
vitation and call for codperation, 
named by E. H. Costich, president of 
the Eastern Nurserymen’s Association, 
although its personnel is representa- 
tive of the eastern territory as a whole, 
not the association only. The members 
are as follows: 

A. A, N, CONVENTION COMMITTEE. 


L. C. Bobbink, Rutherford, N. J., honorary 
chairman. 

*Ray Rice, Outpost Nursery, Ridgefield, Conn., 
chairman. 

*William Flemer, Princeton, N. J. 

*Carroll Perkins, New York and Newark, N. Y. 

George Harris, Manchester, Conn. 

Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa. 

Charles Sizemore, secretary, Louisiana, Mo. 
EASTERN NURSERYMEN'S COMMITTEE. 
*E. H. Costich, Hicks Nurseries, Westbury, N. Y. 
*J. Howes Humphreys, Andorra Nurseries, Chest- 

nut Hill, 
*Leslie aR * Elmsford, N. Y., representing 
+, County Nurserymen’ 8s Association. 
Boerner, Newark, N. Y. 
»* Foulk, Albertson, N. 
Jue Bulk, Babylon, N. Y., president, “Long Island 
Nurserymen’ 8 Association 
*Leslie H. MacRobbie, East Patchogue, 4 
*R. T. Brown, Queens Village, N. Y. 
*Edwin Hoyt, New Canate, Ran. 
~. H. Schmidt, Milburn, N. J. 
J. Jennings, Springfield, N. J. 
i W. Needham, Weiser Park, Pa. 
L. U. Strassburger, Chestnut Hill, Pa., president, 
Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association. 
Adolph Muller, Norristown, Pa. 
Neil Millane, Cromwell, Conn. 
Harlan P. Kelsey, East Boxford, Mass. 
* Indicates those present at meeting May 23. 


It is hoped and anticipated that a 
large representation from all sections 
of the country will be present in July 
to contribute ideas and constructive 
suggestions as to how best the nursery- 
men can tie in with and share the 
benefits of the general business upturn, 
and how the A. A. N. can extend and 
intensify its field of practical help and 
usefulness so as really to serve the 
vast majority of the industry, irre- 
spective of the size of the individual 
concern or the kind of business it does. 

Admirable facilities for handling the 
convention will be provided by the 


New Yorker, which will turn its entire 
mezzanine floor over to the nursery- 
men. This floor, with its spacious 
meeting and reception rooms, lounges, 
corridors, etc., like the ground floor, is 
air-conditioned, so that it will be per- 
fectly comfortable no matter what the 
weather outdoors; also, the perfectly 
controlled ventilation will make it un- 
necessary to open windows, which will 
keep the convention hall much quieter 
than has sometimes been the case. 


Program Outlined. 


As a result of lengthy discussion, it 
was tentatively decided to start the 
convention week with a day of sight- 
seeing on Monday, July 16; to have 
two good business sessions on Tuesday, 
July 17, and the annual banquet that 
evening; to devote the morning of 
Wednesday, July 18, to business and 
the afternoon and evening to a second 
sight-seeing trip, perhaps including a 
swim at the famous Jones’ beach; to 
hold the final business session Thurs- 
day forenoon and leave that afternoon 
open for visits to points of interest in 
New York. A supplementary program 
of shopping tours and theater parties 
will be provided for women attending 
the convention but not desiring to at- 
tend all the business sessions. 


Exhibit Space. 


Splendid space being available, the 
committees decided to revive the trade 
exhibition which was such a popular 
and important feature of A. A. N. con- 
ventions until a few years ago. There 
will be plenty of room for booths of 
from about eight feet square up, all 
being equipped with partitions, uni- 
form signs, ete., by the hotel. The 
location of the exhibits will be imme- 
diately adjoining the meeting hall, so 
as to make it perfectly convenient for 
all attending the meetings to inspect 
them, before and after all business ses- 
sions. This will be to the advantage 
of both exhibitors and visitors, a con- 
dition that has not always existed in 
the past. Trade exhibit matters were 
left in the hanis of J. H. Schmidt, 
Milburn, N. J., and floor plans and 
complete information as to the price 
of space, regulations, etc., will soon be 
sent out. 

A finance committee headed by A. F. 
Meehan, Dresher, Pa., has been given 
the important task of raising funds to 
take care of all expenses, and other 
committees or committee chairmen will 
soon be appointed and announced by 
President Lovett. As usual, Secretary 
Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo., will 
look after registration, distribution of 
badge books and badges, etc.—as a 
matter of fact, he has already sent out 
three calls for copy for the badge book 
and will soon be setting a deadline 
for those who desire to advertise in it. 

Details of the program, to which 
President Lovett is giving his personal 
attention, will be announced as soon 
as completed. In line with his deter- 
mination to make the 1934 convention 
both a rousing success and a milestone 


in -_ _ Progress and growth of the 
A. A. President Lovett is working 
out ae for a series of addresses and 
discussions that will reflect the progres- 
sive tendencies of the times and pre- 
pare for the maximum realizations of 
the possibilities of the future. 





PACIFIC COAST CONVENTION. 


The thirty-second annual convention 
of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen will be held at the Hotel 
Benjamin Franklin, Seattle, Wash., 
June 26 and 27. 

The announcement sent out by How- 
ard E. Andrews, Seattle, acting presi- 
dent, and C. A. Tonneson, Burton, 
Wash., executive secretary, reads as 
follows: 

“A considerable number of nursery- 
men on the Pacific coast are desirous 
to have this gathering consider care- 
fully the progress made in maintaining 
grade standards; results in observing 
recommendations of commodity com- 
mittee to determine what are fair mar- 
keting price ranges in connection with 
coérdination of supply and demand for 
definite, specific grades of various 
classes and varieties of stocks and 
other provisions in marketing agree- 
ment, based on the Washington agri- 
cultural adjustment act, house bill No. 
180, enacted by the state of Washing- 
ton, promulgated for the mutual inter- 
ests of producers, dealers and their 
patrons. Also when fair selling prices 
have been determined by a majority 
of those engaged in each of various 
lines of plants and trees, the question 
of how best to provide more uniformly 
for changes in quotations as necessity 
may require, according to the law of 
supply and demand, will be carefully 
considered for practical application. 

“These and other questions and prob- 
lems, suggested by the members and 
nurserymen in attendance, will be re- 
ferred to committees appointed te con- 
sider and recommend such action as 
deemed desirable, and findings referred 
to the convention assembly for round- 
table discussion, and action taken ac- 
cordingly. The marketing agreement 
adopted by nurserymen of Washington 
is observed in good measure of satis- 
faction. State and local organization 
officials will explain some of the re- 
sults attained under provisions of this 
law. 

“It is important for each and every 
nurseryman interested in betterments 
to attend this convention. Come pre- 
pared to participate in suggestions and 
opinions; join in action accordingly 
taken for the mutual benefit to mem- 
bers of the trade and purchasers. Now 
is the time to codperate for desired 
results.” 





ROSE SOCIETY AT PORTLAND. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Rose Society will be one of the features 
of the rose festival to be held at Port- 
land, Ore., this month. The meeting 
of ‘the society will be held at the Hotel 
Portland June 11 and 12; at the same 
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time there will be staged a speci rose 
show and a flower show, in addifion to 
many other events in connection with 
the festival. 

Two amendments to the constitution 
and one amendment to the by-laws of 
the society will be voted on by the mem- 
bership. Election of officers is an- 
other feature. Candidates for officers 
are as follows: President, Rev. 8S. S. 
Sulliger; vice-president, Leonard Bar- 
ron; treasurer, S. S. Pennock, and sec- 
retary, G. A. Stevens, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Candidates for the office of trustee for 
the term expiring 1937 are: Forrest L. 
Hieatt, Robert Pyle, J. H. Nicolas and 
James C. Clark. 


Program. 
A tentative program for the annual 
meeting is as follows: 


JUNE 1i, 9 A. M. 

Meeting of the trustees of the society. 

Annual meeting of the society, Hotel Portland. 

Joint meeting of the American Rose Society 
and the Pacific Rose Conference. Informal talks 
by visiting members. 

JUNE 11, 8 P. M. 

Official opening of the 1934 Portland rose fes- 
tival, beginning a series of pageants, plays, 
parades, balls, etc., lasting until the evening 
of June 15. 

JUNE 12, 1 P. M. 


Rose show of the Portland Rose Society, Laurel- 


hurst park. 
Visits to local rose gardens. 


JUNE 12, 7 P. M. 

Banquet. Tickets will be provided at the time 
of registration; the cost is included in the regis- 
tration fee. The speakers will be Rev. Earl 
William Benbow, trustee, and G. A. Stevens, 
secretary. 

JUNE 13, 9:30 A. M. 

Trip up the Columbia river highway to Eagle 
Creek. No charge for transportation. 

There will be several other shows of 
interest to members of the society in 
other Pacific coast communities June 
14 to 17. These are the rose show of 
the Lewis County Garden Club, Chehalis, 
Wash., June 14 and 15; the rose show 
of the Tacoma Rose Society, Tacoma, 
Wash., June 15 and 16, and the rose 
show of the Seattle Rose Society, Seat- 
tle, Wash., June 16 and 17. 





AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY. 


The thirty-first annual exhibition of 
the American Peony Society will be held 
at the Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., June 
21 and 22, with the codperation of the 
Minnesota Peony and Iris Society, the 
Minnesota Garden Flower Society, the 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 
the Ramsey County Garden Club and the 
St. Paul Garden Club. 

Of sixty-three regular classes and two 
contests for special medals, both contests 
and thirty-one classes are open to all 
exhibitors. The classes vary from a col- 
lection of 100 named varieties to groups 
of twenty, ten, six, five and three blooms 
and a single specimen in the classes open 
to all. 

Seedlings are provided for in class 50, 
and the committee to judge them is com- 
posed of Prof. A. P. Saunders, Clinton, 
N. Y.; A. M. Brand, Faribault, Minn.; 
Dr. J. H. Neeley, Paulding, O.; W. H. 
Thurlow, West Newbury, Mass.; Harry 
F. Little, Camillus, N. Y., and A. B. 
Franklin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Appointed to judge classes 1 to 4, open 
to all, are Harry W. Claybaugh, Frank- 
lin, Pa.; Mrs. Deane Funk, McLean, IIL, 
and L. W. Lindgren, St. Paul. Their al- 
ternates are Charles Klehm, Arlington 
Heights, Ill.; Judge L. A. Veries, St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Harry A. Norton, 
Ayers Cliff, Que. 

The judges for classes 5 to 13, also 
open, are P. L. Battey, Gilmer, Dl.; L. 


D. Baker, Kendallville, Ind., and John 
M. Kleitsch, Duluth, Minn., with alter- 
nates: H. T. Beckmann, Van Wert, O.; 
E. W. Becker, Excelsior, Minn., ane Dr. 
A. C. Wilhelm, Chicago. 

All entries must be received by R. 8. 
Mackintosh, University Farm, St. Paul, 
by June 15. Blooms for exhibition may 
be sent, express prepaid, to the flower 
show committee, in care of the St. Paul 
Auditorium, or the exhibitor may simi- 
larly address his stock to himself if he 
is to stage it. Cold-storage facilities 
have been arranged for with the Booth 
Cold Storage Co., St. Peter and Kellogg 
boulevards, St. Paul, and the flowers 
may be sent in care of the company 
either to the exhibition committee or to 
the exhibitor. 

The directors’ meeting and the an- 
nual convention of the American Peony 
Society will be held the evening of June 
21, opening day of the show, at the St. 
Paul hotel, which will be society head- 
quarters during the exhibition. 





CENTRAL GROUP AT BERKELEY. 


Discusses Fall Festival Plans. 


Tentative plans were discussed and 
suggestions for exhibits were submit- 
ted for the tenth annual California 
flower festival, to be held in the Oak- 
land Exposition building, Oakland, 
Cal., September 14 to 19, at the meet- 
ing of the Central California Nursery- 
men’s Association held at Berkeley 
May 15. 

Representing the board of directors 
of the festival, R. M. Banta explained 
to the nurserymen that San Leandro 
will continue the show on the same 
high plane as in the past and that the 
holding of the show in the Oakland 
Exposition building will provide bet- 
ter facilities for display and, there- 
fore, a better opportunity for both the 
nurserymen and the public to partici- 
pate. 

Show dates and show arrangement 
were discussed with the nurserymen by 
Merrit A. Vinson, manager. The show 
organization proposes to make the 
festival of even greater service to the 
horticultural industry, as well as to the 
public. Manager Vinson invited the 
nurserymen to install an educational 
exhibit, demonstrating the various 
standards in nursery stock for the bene- 
fit of the public. A committee com- 
posed of R. D. Hartman, J. McDonald, 
George Budgen, E. Carlson and J. R. 
Crombie was appointed to consult with 
the festival management on details of 
the nurserymen’s participation in the 
show. 

The tentative floor plan of the show 
was presented to the meeting by 
Thomas D. Church, landscape architect 
for the festival, and suggestions on ar- 
rangement and display were made by 
the nurserymen. In general, the show 
is designed to exhibit flowers and 
shrubs to the best advantage, it was 
announced, giving free play to the ex- 
hibitor and providing ample space for 
the spectator to view the exhibits. 

Claude M. Chaplin explained the 
plans for getting publicity for the show 
and the ways in which nurserymen can 
aid in obtaining the greatest benefit 
from their exhibits. Presentation of 
new plans and new varieties will be 
one of the features of the publicity 


program. 
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Among the members of the associa- 
tion who attended the meeting were 
President H. Plath, T. W. Overlach, of 
the Indoor Garden Shop; W. Murray, 
of the Hallawell Seed Co., and A. 
Rynveld, all of San Francisco; Secre- 
tary J. R. Crombie and J. McDonnell, 
Oakland; R. Hartman, of the Leonard 
Coates Nursery Co., and W. B. Clarke, 
both of San Jose; H. Kempf, of the 
Pacific Nurseries, Colma; E. Carlson, of 
the Sunset Nursery, Piedmont; J. 
Thompson, of the Holland Nursery, and 
T. Domoto, Hayward; J. McDonald, of 
the California Nursery Co., Niles; J. 
Robinson, of the Cash Nurseries, Sebas- 
topol, and Carl Salbach, C. Gandil, and 
George Budgen, of the Berkeley Horti- 
cultural Nursery, Berkeley. 





WINTER INJURY IN MINNESOTA. 


Winter injury to evergreens and other 
shrubs in Minnesota has been showing 
up in a most contradictory manner, so 
that no general rule can be stated. This 
is shown by experiments carried on for 
the past three years at University Farm, 
St. Paul, and at the Coon Creek experi- 
ment station, under the charge of the 
division of soils and the floriculture 
division of the University of Minnesota. 

Plant material selected for the ex- 
periments included apples, arbor-vite, 
philadelphus, spireas and a few other 
shrubs. Each block was treated with 
peat as a mulch; a similar block was 
used as a check. The arbor-vite was 
badly injured in both the check and 
treated plantings. Apple trees and black 
spruce were in good shape under either 
treatment. Practically all plants but the 
arbor-vite were good in the check block. 
One extraordinary feature showed itself 
at the Coon Creek experiment station; 
excellent results were noted here in spite 
of the fact that the shrubs were planted 
on dry sandy soil. 

At Minneapolis, in several lawns in 
which oven or heat-dried granulated peat 
had been used there was complete fail- 
ure of lawn seeds to germinate. The 
water apparently ran off the peat, leav- 
ing the seeds unable to germinate. One 
explanation offered is that a resinous 
substance had been released by the heat 
and this prevented the granulated peat 
from retaining or absorbing the water. 
If there is anything in this suggestion, 
it offers a hint to landscape gardeners 
and nurserymen who use peat to urge 
their clients to use less force but greater 
volume when watering the lawns. 





FRUIT TREE DAMAGE IN N. Y. 


Fruit trees underwent severe cold 
weather injuries in New York, accord- 
ing to the state experiment station at 
Geneva. Observations there lead to 
the opinion that there will be a loss 
in the apple and small fruit crops 
amounting to about ten per cent. Com- 
plete destruction of all the buds on 
peach and sweet cherry trees is noted 
in places. Prune, pear, sour cherry and 
quince trees may not produce more 
than half a crop. 

The extent of the permanent dam- 
age to the fruit trees from the low 
temperatures cannot be ascertained 
completely until later, but it is thought 
to be large. 





THE rose-growing firm of Peterson & 
Dering, Inc., has moved from Portland, 
Ore., to Seappoose, Ore. 
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OBITUARY. 


John Watson. 


John Watson, president of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Nurserymen in 1916, 
died May 13 at Grimsby, Ont., Can- 
ada. For the past nine years Mr. 
Watson was associated with the nurs- 
eries of E. D. Smith & Sons, Ltd., Wi- 
nona, Ont., Canada. 

Mr. Watson was born at Brenham, 
Tex., November 12, 1871, the son of 
William Watson, who is said to have 
started the first nursery in Texas, in 
1859. After education in the public 
schools and at the University of Texas, 
he worked for some years in his 
father’s nursery. In 1905 he became 
associated with the Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark, N. Y. After ten years 
there, he was with the Princeton Nurs- 
eries, Princeton, N. J. In 1922 he be- 
eame secretary of the Du Bois Press, 
Rochester, N. Y., engaged in horticul- 
tural printing. But in 1925 he returned 
to the nursery business, becoming sales 
manager of the Canadian firm he 
served until his death. 

An interesting talker and an able 
public speaker, John Watson was in- 
fluential in civic, political and organ- 
ization activities. After his presi- 
dency of the A. A. N., he championed 
an extension of the association’s ac- 
tivities, becoming executive secretary 
in 1920 and serving two years in that 
capacity. 

He was once a member of the com- 
mittee of the American Rose Society in 
charge of the test garden at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., and a mem- 
ber of the Western Association of 
Nurserymen. He was an officer of the 
Nurserymen’s Protective Association 
and of the Wholesale Ornamental 
Growers and a member of the 8S. A. F. 
and the Florists’ Club of Rochester, 
N. Y. It used to be said of Mr. Wat- 
son that he knew personally more nurs- 
erymen in America and in Europe than 
any other one individual in the busi- 
ness. 

Funeral services were held May 15 in 
St. Andrews Anglican church, Grimsby, 
Ont., and burial was in the churchyard. 
His widow, at the time of his unexpect- 
ed demise, was visiting in Texas. Two 
daughters survive, Miss Caroline Wat- 
son, of the Fifth Avenue hospital, New 
York city, and Mrs. Paul Demoulpied, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Frederick D. Fremd. 


Frederick D. Fremd, who retired nine 
years ago as president of the Rye Nurs- 
eries, Rye, N. Y., died at his home there 
May 12 after an illness of almost a year. 
He was born at Rye September 1, 1867. 


The nurseries were founded by Mr. 
Fremd’s father, Charles, and the son was 
associated with the business for forty 
years. Since his retirement from the 
nurseries, Mr. Fremd was engaged in 
banking and civic affairs. He was a 
member of the Masons’ lodge of Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

He is survived by his widow, the for- 
mer Mary Dickey, to whom he was mar- 
ried in 1902, a sister and a brother. Fu- 
neral services were held at his late home 
May 14, 


George A. Hobbie. 


George A. Hobbie, nurseryman and a 
former real estate dealer, died May 13 
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at his home, 41 Brighton street, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. He was the son of Albert C. 
Hobbie, former nurseryman of Ironde- 
quoit, N. Y. Early in his life, George 
Hobbie became connected with James 
Vick’s Seeds, Inc., and later with the 
Mandeville & King Co. After spending 
many years as a nurseryman, he entered 
the real estate business. Becoming ill 
about nine years ago, he gave up active 
participation in business. 

Funeral services were conducted by 
the Rev. Andrew Gillies from the home 
Wednesday, May 15. George Hobbie is 
survived by his widow, Eva Cottrell 
Hobbie; four children, Mary H., Albert 
C., Caleb K. and Ruth C. Hobbie, and a 
sister, Miss Bertha G. Hobbie, Rowe, 
mM 





LOMBARD LILAC DISPLAY. 


The famous lilac display at Plum 
Memorial park, Lombard, Ill., recently 
reached its height and, as usual, evoked 
considerable interest both from the 
public and among commercial growers. 
There are now about 266 named varie- 
ties in the park collection, providing an 
excellent opportunity for checking 
growth characteristics. A descriptive 
list of the lilaes is published as part 
of the yearbook for the annual lilac 
pageant presented there. 


HARTFORD’S ROSE WEEK. 


Rose week will be celebrated at the 
widely known municipal rose garden 
at Hartford, Conn., June 24 to 30, 
which will be the period of greatest 
perfection of the blooms. This annual 
event is a feature that attracts hosts 
of persons to Hartford, the record at- 
tendance for one day alone last summer 
being 70,000. 

The rose plantings extend over two 
acres in a 100-acre park. Laid out in 
the form of a huge square, with a new- 
ly developed semicirele at one side, the 
garden contains every known species 
of rose possible to grow in the section. 
There are eight different types of roses, 
with 445 varieties represented. There 
is also a test garden, composed of 
thirty-four beds, wherein cross-fertili- 
zation and cultivation of new varieties 
are carried on. 


Fire resulting from an _ explosion 
caused damage amounting to $7,500 at 
the Maypark Nursery, San Jose, Cal., 
May 2. Frank Portera is the owner. 


Mrs. Danret A. CLARKE, wife of the 
proprietor of the Red Oak Nurseries, 
North Scituate, R.I., died last month at 
the age of 82. Mr. and Mrs. Clarke had 
recently celebrated their fifty-third wed- 
ding anniversary. 
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Cotoneaster in the Landscape Picture 


L. C. Chadwick Discusses the Value of This Shrub in 
Landscaping and the Particular Uses of Various Forms 


Few ornamental shrubs growing in 
our gardens are capable of lending as 
much dignity and charm to the land- 
scape picture as the cotoneasters. 
Whether it be the dwarf types that 
nestle in the rock garden, the larger 
formal species in the foundation plant- 
ing or the bushy upright specimens 
dominating the border, they are always 
welcome additions. Varying so greatly 
as they do in size, form and fruiting 
characteristics, they find a place in 
every part of the landscape develop- 
ment. 

How greatly our fancies change re- 
garding the proper styles in ornamental 
plants! Not so long ago the gardener 
choosing a shrub for the foundation or 
border planting would have been gov- 
erned largely by its flowering charac- 
teristics. If its flower was pleasing, 
large and colorful, the plant would be 
used. Today we have come to realize 
that the flower is not the only factor 
that distinguishes a useful plant from 
“just another” plant. Above all, the 
form, habit and twig characteristics of 
the plant should govern the extensive- 
ness of its use. Where could we find a 
greater array of form than in the genus 
cotoneaster? It would seem that every 
possible form is available except a 
narrow, conical one, which is exceed- 
ingly searce in deciduous shrubs. 


Excel in Foliage. 


The type of foliage and the fruiting 
habit should be given careful consider- 
ation when plants are chosen for land- 
scape use. When one stops to consider 
the fact that the foliage graces our 
deciduous plants in the northern states 
about seven months of the year, while 
the flower at its best passes within a 
month on the majority of our plants, 
it is apparent that the foliage is an 
important factor in the proper selection 
of landscape material. 

The cotoneasters excel many of our 
commoner plants from the standpoint 
of their excellent foliage. The few 
evergreen types, with their small, 
glossy green leaves, overshadow the 
others. Those with semievergreen folli- 
age, the leaves not falling until mid- 
winter, may greatly enhance the beauty 
of the rock garden or border planting. 
The refined and usually small leaves of 
the deciduous types persist with a fine 
green color after many neighbors have 
dropped their foliage in the autumn. 
The charming grayish green foliage of 
Cotoneaster Franchetii combined with 
the beautiful red autumn foliage color 
of Cotoneaster divaricata, the spreading 
cotoneaster, is seldom equaled in 
beauty. Other types with their glossy 
green foliage add their charm to the 
planting. 

Much greater use should be given to 
berry-bearing shrubs. The cotoneasters 
equal and surpass most of our shrubs 
in this respect. Fruits, in colors of red, 
scarlet, orange, purple and black, are 
produced abundantly on upright or long 
drooping branches and reach the height 
of their effectiveness in October and 
November, when a touch of color is 
needed in the garden to counteract the 


encroaching influence of winter. Many 
of the types retain their fruits until 
well into the winter. 

Mention has been made of the ex- 
tensive usefulness of the cotoneasters. 
An elaboration of this, with the con- 
sideration of a few of the outstanding 
species, is necessary. 


Excellent Specimen Plants. 


Almost without exception, the cotone- 
asters make excellent specimen plants. 
They may be said to be at their best 
when used alone or in mass plantings 
where their individuality is not lost. 
From the many species it is difficult to 
choose a few that are really more out- 
standing than the others. Cotoneaster 
divaricata, with its arching branches, 
glossy green foliage and bright red 
fruits; Cotoneaster Zabelii, with slen- 
der spreading branches, gray green 
foliage turning yellow in autumn and 
bright red fruits, and Cotoneaster 
Simonsii, with an upright habit of 
growth, dark green foliage and scar- 
let fruits, may be mentioned. Few 
types can excel the evergreen or 
semievergreen Cotoneaster  salicifolia 
flocecosa, with its narrow, glossy green 
leaves and bright red fruits, and pos- 
sibly above all should be mentioned 
Cotoneaster apiculata, a semievergreen 
type reaching to five feet or over, with 
small, glossy green leaves and with 
large red fruits. It is a perfectly hardy 
type, with excellent foliage and fruit. 
The black-fruiting species, Cotoneaster 
foveolata, with its spreading branches 
and large dull green leaves; Cotoneas- 
ter acutifolia, the Peking cotoneaster, 
a very hardy type; Cotoneaster nitens, 
with lustrous dark green foliage and 
purplish black fruits, and Cotoneaster 
lucida, of upright habit and glossy 
green leaves, should not be overlooked. 

The use of autumn foliage colors 
should be given much greater promi- 
nence in landscape plantings. Besides 
those already mentioned which excel in 
this characteristic, Cotoneaster horizon- 
talis, the rock cotoneaster, with red 
foliage; Cotoneaster foveolata, with 
brigLt scarlet and orange foliage, and 
Cotoneaster hupehensis, the Hupeh coto- 
neaster, with yellow foliage, are espe- 
cially striking. 


For Foundation Plantings. 


The species suitable .as specimen 
plants may also be used to excellent 
advantage in the border and for foun- 
dation plantings. The formal rounded 
forms of Cotoneaster divaricata and 
Cotoneaster Dielsiana, provide fine 
foundation plants that may be used on 
either side of the entrance, supplanting 
the too frequently used Mugho pine. 
At other points in the foundation plant- 
ing the Simonsii and Zabelii species may 
be used. At the back of the border the 
larger types, as Cotoneaster racemiflora 
and its variety songarica, Cotoneaster 
multiflora and its variety calocarpa 
and Cotoneaster nitens, may be used. 
At the front, any of the lower types 
already mentioned may be effectively 
planted. These species vary in size 
from one to two feet, with Cotoneaster 
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horizontalis, C. adpressa and C. micro- 
phylla, through sizes six to ten feet as 
with Cotoneaster divaricata, C. Dielsi- 
ana, C. Zabelii, C. foveolata, C. lucida 
and C. Simonsii, to those that reach 
ten to twelve feet as with C. acutifolia, 
C. acuminata and C. racemiflora son- 
garica. 


For Rock Garden and Pool. 


The cotoneasters are at home in the 
rock garden and bordering pools. For 
a background, so necessary for the 
proper development of a rock garden, 
many of the larger types will create an 
interesting setting. The long, drooping 
branches of Cotoneaster Zabelii and 
Cotoneaster hupehensis make _ these 
plants especially adapted for this pur- 
pose. In the rock garden proper, points 
of interest may be developed by the 
use of the evergreen types, Cotoneaster 
microphylla, the rockspray, and the 
newer Cotoneaster Dammeri. Excellent 
eompanions of these are the semiever- 
green species, Cotoneaster adpressa, the 
creeping cotoneaster, and Cotoneaster 
horizontalis, the rock cotoneaster. The 
creeping and horizontally spreading 
branches of these types are at their 
best when seen growing over the large 
rocks in the garden. 

One of the most enjoyable views im- 
aginable is seen when such species as 
Cotoneaster divaricata, Dielsiana or 
hupehensis are used bordering the end 
of an informal pool. The long, slender 
and drooping branches of Cotoneaster 
hupehensis heavily studded with bright 
red berries extending to the very 
water’s edge create a view that has no 
equal. The low, creeping sorts may also 
be used for this purpose. 

Frequently it is necessary to use a 
few steps that reach from one terrace 
to another. Such an action necessi- 
tates the use of some masonry, which 
creates a sharp and often ugly feature. 
Its ugliness and prominence may be 
softened by the use of Cotoneaster hor- 
izontalis or C. adpressa, which will 
creep along and over the masonry and 
thereby create a pleasing point of in- 
terest. Cotoneaster adpressa is more 
winter-hardy in central Ohio than C. 
horizontalis. 

Few cotoneasters would be selected 
for their flowering habits. Yet some 
of the species are really striking dur- 
ing the latter part of May and early 
June, when the branches are densely 
studded with small but showy pink or 
white flowers. Cotoneaster racemiflora 
songarica is one of the most striking 
types in flower. The flowers are white 
and larger than most of the others. 

Other attractive flowering forms that 
should be mentioned are C. multiflora 
ealacarpa, C. divaricata and C. hupe- 
hensis. 


Propagation and Culture. 


It is probable that the rarity of 
these shrubs in landscape planting can 
be accounted for by the fact that they 
are relatively hard to propagate and 
to transplant successfully. Many coto- 
neasters have been grown from seeds 
that germinated slowly and with con- 
siderable difficulty. Recent scientific 
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investigations have shown that by 
properly controlling the storage tem- 
perature, germination will take place 
the first season. The seeds should be 
held at a temperature of about 41 de- 
grees for a period of 100 to 115 days. 
Other types may be successfully prop- 
agated by softwood cuttings. The 
basal cut should be made just below a 
node and the cuttings inserted in a 
sand medium. Watch the watering and 
shading carefully. 

The culture of the cotoneaster is not 
especially exacting. Provided a rich, 
well drained, medium loam soil is given, 
reasonable success may be expected. 
These plants prefer a slightly acid soil 
and a mulch during the summer and 
winter periods. Nothing is better for 
this purpose than peat moss. It is con- 
sidered safest to transplant the cotone- 
aster in the spring, but many cases 
of successful fall planting are on rec- 
ord. With fall planting it is essential 
that the soil be well drained, but con- 
tain a liberal supply of water, and that 
an adequate mulch be provided. The 
transplanting of cotoneaster often re- 
sults in considerable loss. One method 
of handling the small plants, especially 
such types as Cotoneaster adpressa, 
apiculata and horizontalis, to prevent 
much of this loss is to grow the plants 
in 6-inch or 8-inch pots, feeding them 
regularly with a complete fertilizer to 
stimulate growth. They will transplant 
readily from pots. 


Insects and Diseases. 


The cotoneasters, as most of our or- 
namental plants, are troubled by cer- 
tain insects and diseases. The ever- 
present red spider occasionally destroys 
the effective leaf foliage. This pest 
may be controlled by the use of dust- 
ing sulphur or by using a spray com- 
posed of a pound of glue and a pound 
of Sulphuron per twenty gallons of 
water. 

Of a more troublesome nature are the 
seale insects, which frequently do con- 
siderable damage. The cotoneaster 
seale may be successfully controlled by 
a thorough dormant spray of lime-sul- 
phur in the spring before growth starts. 
Use the lime-sulphur at the rate of one 
gallon to seven gallons of water. 

Aphids, which are sometimes trouble- 
some, may be readily controlled with 
any of the contact insecticides, such as 
the various commercial nicotine sul- 
phate and pyrethrum preparations. 

The only disease of a serious nature 
attacking this group of plants is blight. 
This is a bacterial disease which us- 
ually starts at the tips of the branches 


and works down, leaving a fire-injured ~ 


appearance. The best means of con- 
trol is to eut out and burn the diseased 
portions. The cut should be made well 
below the diseased parts and the cut 
disinfected with corrosive sublimate. 

Even though these troubles should 
not be overlooked, they are not so seri- 
ous that this fine group of plants should 
be omitted from the landscape. Any 
group of plants that embodies so many 
outstanding characteristics as the coto- 
neasters should find a place in every 
landseape planting. 





PLANT QUARANTINE GUIDE. 


Nurserymen doing interstate business 
may find useful a handbook entitled 
“Synopsis of Federal Plant Quaran- 
tines Affecting Interstate Shipments in 
Effect January 1, 1934.” This booklet 


of 135 pages, of pocket size, is Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No, 189 of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
10 cents a copy. It is compiled for the 
use of state nursery inspectors, by 
S. D. Fracker, of the bureau of plant 
quarantine, assisted by R. A. Sheals 
and M. A. Thompson, the latter having 
in the past compiled various lists and 
charts of plant quarantine regulations. 





UNIFORM STATE REGULATIONS. 


Two suggestions having as their ob- 
jective uniformity of regulations affect- 
ing the intrastate shipping of nursery 
stock received considerable discussion 
at a recent meeting of the Central 
Plant Board. 

A proposal of a member of the Na- 
tional Plant Board was that a uniform 
system of inspection, under the United 
States Department of Agriculture, be 
instituted all over the country, so that 
a federal tag on a shipment would al- 
low it to be sent anywhere. An objec- 
tion raised to this was the probable 
elimination of complete state and local 
supervision, which has often been nec- 
essary in an emergency. It was also 
felt that individual states would con- 
sider the move an infringement on 
states rights. 

“Some Peculiarities of State Regu- 
lations in Regard to the Shipping of 
Nursery Stock” was the topic of a 
paper that also aroused debate. It was 
felt that many of the present regula- 
tions had been made from a selfish 
viewpoint and amounted to “masked 
tariffs.” The method suggested for 
combating these drastic rules was for 
dealers in states with sound inspection 
laws, properly enforced, to seek legis- 
lation that would provide for recipro- 
cal agreements. Under these, a nurs- 
eryman shipping out of the state would 
be compelled to comply in the state of 
destination with all the requirements 
imposed by his own state on out-of- 
state shippers. Greater uniformity in 
regulations would result, it was be- 
lieved. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—May 
bulletin, listing nursery stock in ‘‘good dormant 
condition.”’ 

Kelsey Nurseries, St. Joseph, Mo.—Spring bul- 
letin No. 3, describing stock in storage ‘‘in 
dormant and prime condition."’ 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—May 
bulletin, showing stock dormant and in storage, 
except evergreens, which are in the field. 

Andrew Simon, Towson, Md.—A booklet de- 
scribing perennials and rock plants, annuals and 
native plants for wild gardens. The firm does 
landscaping, specializing in rock gardens. 

Longview, Crichton, Ala.—Literature on camel- 
lias, including the third edition of price list No. 
65, providing descriptive notes on about thirty- 
six types of Camellia japonica for florists, nurs- 
erymen and the retail trade. 

White Elm Nursery Co., Hartland, Wis.—A 
32-page descriptive retail price list, featuring 
nursery items especially, such as evergreen and 
deciduous trees, shrubs, fruit trees and peren- 
nials, offers of the last-named occupying more 
than ten pages. A group of annuals and bedding 
plants appears at the end. 

Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Va.—Wholesale 
price list of azaleas, broad-leaved evergreens, 
vines and new and rare shrubs. About two pages 
are devoted to lining-out stock, both evergreen 
and deciduous, the latter group including two new 
items marked for special attention—Buddleia Ile 
de France and Lonicera sempervirens magnifica. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc., East Boxford, Mass.— 
“Aristocrats for the Garden,’ a 56-page illus- 
trated list of hardy New England-grown plant 
material. Included are evergreens, deciduous 
trees and shrubs, vines and creepers and peren- 
nials. Azaleas, shrub and tree-type hibiscus, 
flowering crabs and lilacs are a few of the major 
groups. The index contains over 350 names. 
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Curtailed Production 
Adverse Weather 
Increased Demand 


all have helped to 
create a very 


ACUTE SHORTAGE of 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


We have no surplus. Some 
varieties are now sold up. 
If you need any stock this 
Spring to complete your 
plantings—you should order 
now. 


All unsold stock listed in 
circular 342; send for it now. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


DuPage County 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 








Canterbury Hoxtuond 
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The Current Season 


W. N. Craig’s Notes from New England 


SALES OF HARDY PERENNIALS. 


This spring has proved, in the east at 
least, that hardy herbaceous plants are 
more in the minds of garden lovers than 
ever before. Not only do the old 
favorites sell well, but the demand 
steadily increases for new, improved or 
unusual varieties. There is just as much 
interest as ever in lupines, delphiniums, 
aquilegias, violas, Shasta daisies, sweet 
williams, campanulas, hemerocallis and 
pentstemons, and a decided increase in 
interest in new varieties of these and 
other popular varieties. Large num- 
bers are sold in pots, and this method 
of culture commercially has many ad- 
vantages, especially when it comes to 
extending the season of planting, yet 
field-grown plants of nearly all varie- 
ties are regarded with more favor. 





MORE WINTERKILLING. 


Not until plants are in active growth 
can the eastern states really appreciate 
the full toll the winter took on woody 
shrubs. California privet hedges ex- 
tending for mile after mile are being 
cut nearly to the ground. Ibolium was 
hardly damaged, and Ibota and amur- 
ense are unscathed. 

Berberis Thunbergii is unharmed, but 
almost all the evergreen varieties lost 
all foliage above the snow line. Big 
plants of Kolkwitzia amahilis are dead 
nearly to the ground, although in the 
writer’s plantings three readings of 18 
degrees below zero did no harm to them. 
Old plants everywhere suffered worse 
than young ones. 

Rhododendrons and azaleas like 
Kempferi, carolinianum, poukhanense, 
Louisa Hennewell and others had all 
the buds killed except near the ground. 
On the other hand, some varieties like 
amenum and myrtifolium are blooming 
profusely. The last-named in previous 
winters burned badly; this year every 
leaf is green and fresh. Some English 
hybrids, like Abraham Lincoln, Everest- 
ianum and Charles Dickens, are starting 
to flower. Others had virtually all 
flower buds killed. 

Wisterias had all the buds killed, and 
in many cases the plants are badly 
crippled, also. Clematis montana un- 
dulata and montana rubens have few 
flowers, but were not killed back badly. 
C. Veitchiana was cut to the ground. 
Buddleia Ile de France and magnifica 
were cut to the ground, but not killed; 
they are usually cut back hard, any- 
way, as they break much more strongly 
when so treated. 

Caryopteris incana, Vitex macrophy]l- 
la and both Callicarpa japonica and 
purpurea were killed to the snow line. 
Buddleia alternifolia proved hardier 
than expected, as the wood shows little 
killing. The various forms of cytisus 
are either dead or nearly so, but cal- 
lunas and ericas, while browned, are 
not seriously harmed. 





VIOLAS. 


The viola family is extensive, includ- 
ing many delightful varieties. Com- 
mercially these may be reduced to two 
types, cornuta and Jersey Gem. When 
the dark variety of cornuta, known gen- 


erally as atropurpurea and at one time 
as G. Wermig, was first exhibited, it ere- 
ated a sensation. Jersey Gem displaced 
it in great measure, but the older vari- 
ety is charming, although less persistent- 
blooming than the now more popular 
variety. Jersey Gem does even better 
abroad than here; in fact, it is about 
the only small-flowered perennial viola 
much grown there, where numbers of 
the large-flowered types, like Maggie 
Mott, are found in virtually every gar- 
den. The latter types are increased 
mainly by euttings and little by divi- 
sion, while the cornuta and Jersey Gem 
forms are increased easily by division. 

In addition to the purple blue and 
pure white forms of Jersey Gem, the 
writer has found Royal Gem a first-rate 
variety, with large flowers carried well 
above the foliage. In late fall this far 
outclasses Jersey Gem in floriferousness, 
Those who have not yet tried this vari- 
ety should do so. 

There are other forms of Jersey Gem 
offered in lavender and purple shades, 
each of which seems good, but more 
time is needed to prove their value. 
Viola Apricot is immensely popular, be- 
cause of its color; it lacks vigor, how- 
ever. Cuttings do not make nearly so 
fine plants as do seedlings. This vari- 
ety is best treated as an annual or, at 
most, a biennial. 

Lavender Gem is pleasing, but lacks 
the vitality of Jersey Gem. Moonlight 
a lovely soft yellow without any face, 
a little larger than Jersey Gem, is 
promising. Incidentally, Maggie Mott, 
an old and tried favorite abroad, with 
large flowers of a lovely soft lavender 
color, is being tried here more each year. 
It is, however, too much to hope that it 
will grow and bloom as it does in the 
land where it originated. 

The gracilis type, the lovely Ark- 
wright Ruby, Florariensis, Bowles Black, 
Black Knight and many others are fine 
in the rock garden, but nurserymen not 
catering to rock garden buyers had bet 
ter leave them alone. Easy though it is 
of increase by either cuttings or divi- 
sions, Jersey Gem is never in oversupply. 

For commercial work the _ writer 
thinks the following half-dozen violas 
should fill the bill acceptably: Jersey 
Gem, White Jersey Gem, Royal Gem, 
cornuta, cornuta alba and cornuta atro- 
purpurea. The demand for plants of 
these violas is strong this season, num- 
bers having been winterkilled. 





DAPHNES. 


When daphnes are referred to, one in- 
stinctively thinks of the tremendously 
popular D. Cneorum, although there are 
fully fifty other species native to Europe 
and Asia. Usually classed as a lime 
lover, D. Cneorum, in the writer’s ex- 
perience, thrives even better in an acid 
soil containing plenty of peat moss, ap- 
preciating a top-dressing of cow manure. 
In the United States, D. Cneorum, which 
is a European plant, thrives and flowers 
much more profusely than in Great 
Britain, France and Holland. It is a 
sun lover; while plants will grow apace 
in shade, there will be few flowers. 

There are several forms of D. Cneor- 
um. One commonly classed as the wild 
type is of far less compact growth than 
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the form generally grown in the trade. 
It is of a sprawling habit, flowers little 
and often not at all and is not worth 
growing. A block of excellent plants 
was noted a few days ago, the bed being 
fully four feet across, offering a perfect 
sheet of bloom, with no signs of burned 
foliage. These plants were lightly 
sereened with spruce boughs until 
April 15. 

The real burning of this charming 
evergreen occurs not in midwinter, but 
from mid-March until mid-April, when 
strong sunshine, harsh winds and an 
arid atmosphere play havoc with un- 
shielded plants. Straggly plants should 
be well headed in and will come back 
strongly and give a fall crop of flowers. 

This daphne may be layered, but in- 
crease is best by medium-ripe wood in 
summer. Mature cuttings will root, but 
take much longer and are more uncer- 
tain. The variety forces easily and is 
much in evidence at all the big spring 
flower shows. It is a plant every nurs- 
eryman and florist can sell. 

D. Mezereum, unlike D. Cneorum, does 
well in shade. It is sometimes known 
as the winter daphne, flowering while 
frost and snow linger. Its color is less 
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pleasing than that of D. Cneorum, but 
because it comes early and is fragrant, 
it has become fairly popular. There is 
a white form occasionally seen here, 
which is common in the old cottage gar- 
dens abroad, and in the Cotswold hills 
section of England it is found wild. 
From the mountains of southeastern 
Europe comes D. Blagayana, a fragrant, 
free-flowering variety with flowers that 
are either pure white or nearly so. D. 
Genkwa is a small, slender-branched 
shrub, which flowers in advance of D. 
Cneorum; the blooms lack fragrance and 
are lilae in color. 

An old and popular daphne is odora, 
sometimes known as indica, found in 
both China and Japan; it is only a much 
appreciated cool greenhouse plant in the 
eastern states, but fine burlapped speci- 
mens are shipped from California, where 
it is a favorite outdoor shrub. In the 
east, Washington, D. C., is as far north 
as it will winter outdoors. For pot cul- 
ture in the greenhouse or the home, this 
plant takes high rank. It is of compara- 
tively slow growth, and shapely plants 
are not often seen. Its perfume is the 
most delightful of the entire family. 
There are several forms of this fragrant 
daphne offered by the European trade. 
Before the embargo, many plants were 
yearly imported from Japan. Propaga- 
tion of D. odora is effected both by 
grafts and cuttings of ripened wood. 
The cuttings are rooted during winter 
in a cool bench, 





HARDY FORSYTHIAS. 


In Arnold Arboretum Collection. 


Three species of forsythia have 
proved thoroughly hardy at the Arnold 
arboretum this spring, Forsythia ovata, 
F. europea and F. japonica, according 
to the arboretum bulletin. In an or- 
dinary year they are relatively incon- 
spicuous members of the collection. 
This spring, as full of bloom as ever, 
they stood out in dramatic contrast to 
the bare branches of the commoner 
sorts. Of the three, the Korean for- 
sythia, F. ovata, is probably of the 
greatest garden merit. Though its 
flowers are smaller than those of most 
garden varieties, they have a delicate 
and airy grace. Wholly aside from its 
hardiness, F. ovata would in certain 
situations be preferred to other for- 
sythias by reason of its flower color 
and habit of growth. The flowers are 
borne closely clustered on the branches 
and are of a soft light yellow. 

The Korean forsythia was introduced 
into western gardens in 1917, when Dr. 
Wilson brought back seeds from the 
Diamond mountains of Korea. He tells 
us that in its native home it is “a 
straggling, often sprawling shrub of no 
great size.” In cultivation it makes a 
small upright bush, less diffuse in habit 
than are most members of the genus. 
It is not only among the hardiest of 
all forsythias, but at the arboretum 
distinetly the earliest to bloom. All in 
all, it is decidedly worth growing, and 
there are many situations where its 
smaller size, neater habit and more 
delicate flowers make it preferable to 
any other variety. 

Forsy ythia japonica, under which name 
may be considered as well the barely 
distinct F. saxatilis, has been grown at 
the Arnold arboretum since 1924, when 
cuttings were received from the botan- 
ical garden at Tokyo. In flower and 
leaf it is similar to F. ovata; its most 
important difference, so far as its use 


in gardens is concerned, is its lower 
habit of growth. Like many forsythias, 
it is a native of rocky places, and it 
might find its happiest use as a low 
shrub for the rock garden. 

Forsythia europea, while of great 
botanical interest, is of little impor- 
tance horticulturally. American plant 
breeders should be interested in its 
hardiness and its profuse bloom. These 
should prove useful in building up an 
American race of garden forsythias. 
In itself the species is too weedy and 
coarse for customary garden use. Bo- 
tanically it is noteworthy as the only 
species which is not native to the 
orient. It grows abundantly in combi- 
nation with similar weedy shrubs in 
scrublands of the Balkan peninsula, 
where it was first discovered by Dr. 
Baldacci in 1897. Its natural habitat 
in dry situations suggests that it might 
be worthy of extended trial in the more 
arid parts of the middle west. 


Century of Development. 


Just a century ago the first for- 
sythias were brought from Japan to 
Europe. In a few decades forsythias 
were commonly grown in Europe and 
America. Both there and here, natural 
hybrids occurred in nurseries and botan- 
ical gardens. Zabel, the curator of the 
arboretum at a forest school in Han- 
over, was the first to give them the 
name of Forsythia intermedia. His 
sharp eyes noted the peculiar leaves of 
one set of seedlings, and he thought 
they might be hybrids of Forsythia 
suspensa and F. viridissima. When they 
eame into bloom, his suspicions were 
verified, and many of the garden for- 
sythias grown today are the ultimate 
result of these or similar crosses and 
are classified as varieties of Forsythia 
intermedia. One of the loveliest of the 
new varieties, the primrose forsythia, 
F. intermedia var. primulina, originated 
at the Arnold arboretum as a chance 
seedling. It was discovered growing 
among the great mass of forsythias on 
the side of Bussey hill, by Professor 
Rehder, whose sharp eyes noted the 
lovely soft yellow tone of its flowers. 
To sensitive gardeners, the rich butter- 
yellow of most forsythias is a little too 
bright, particularly so in a shrub which 
in ordinary years produces such large 
masses of color. The soft primrose yel- 
low of F. intermedia var. primulina is 
less tiring to the eye and forms a beau 
tiful background for the brilliant colors 
of early spring flowers. 





THe May 5 bulletin of popular in- 
formation issued by the Arnold Arbo- 
retum was devoted to description of the 
hardy flowering Sargent cherry. 


Tue Trubshaw Nurseries, Route 2, 
Olympia, Wash., were recently awarded 
the contract for landscaping the grounds 
of the new federal building in Chehalis. 


A FIRE of undetermined origin recently 
destroyed a barn on the property of the 
California Nursery Co., Niles, Cal. The 
flames were prevented from spreading to 
other buildings, so the damage caused was 
not nearly so great as it might have been. 


Ear C. Scort, receiver for Malmo & 
Co., Seattle, Wash., announced recently 
that the uptown retail store, Westlake 
and Virginia streets, would close May 31. 
Prior to that date a closing-out sale was to 
be held there. Malmo & Co. will concen- 
trate their business at the main nursery, 
Georgetown, Wash. 
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Rock Garden Society 


Report of First Annual Meeting and President 
Montague Free’s Address on Organization’s Objects 


The American Rock Garden Society 
held its first annual meeting in con- 
junction with the annual rock garden 
day of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 22, 1934. 

Officers elected at the organization 
meeting, in March, were reélected, 
with the addition of Robert Senior, 
Cincinnati, O., as regional vice-presi- 
dent for the north central states to suc- 
ceed Alfred Hottes. 

The officers are Montague Free, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., president; Mrs. Dor- 
othy Ebel Hansell, New York, secre- 
tary; Robert Lemmon, New York, 
treasurer; William Lanier Hunt, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., regional vice-president for 
the south Atlantic states; Robert 
Senior, Cincinnati, O., regional vice- 
president for the north central states; 
Miss Isabel MacLeish, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., regional vice-president for the 
Rocky mountain states; E. B. Reber, 
Seattle, Wash., regional vice-president 
for the north Pacific states; Allan B. 
Morkill, Victoria, B. C., Canada, re- 
gional vice-president for the western 
Canadian provinces. 

Directors are Mrs. Agnes Selkirk 
Clark, Marcel Le Piniec, James G. 
Esson, Mrs. C. I. De Bevoise, Mrs. 
Charles H. Stout, William Warner Har- 
per, Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, Mrs. 
Louise Beebe Wilder and T. H. Everett. 

Committees appointed by President 
Free are: Editorial advisory—Robert 
Lemmon, T. H. Everett and Montague 
Free, ex officio; nomenclature—Dr. Edgar 
T. Wherry, Prof. E. I. Wilde, P. J. Van 
Melle and Carl English; membership— 
Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor, Mrs. Clement 
Houghton, Stephen Hamblin, Mrs. Charles 
F. Park, Alfred Hottes and Edith Bang- 
hart; finance—Mrs. Charles F. Park, 
Walter D. Blair and Mrs. A. K. Billstein, 

Discussion centered on desirable ways 
of building up the 2-month-old society. 
It was decided that every member 
should bring in a member, as a sub- 
stantial membership is necessary to ac- 
complish the objects of the society; 
that an educational program on the cor- 
rect design and construction of rock 
gardening should be developed; that 
members be requested to open their gar- 
dens to members of the society in or- 
der to stimulate local interest and to 
provide for an interchange of ideas. 


President Free Sees Problems. 


In his address as president of the 
American Rock Garden Society at the 
meeting at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
May 22, Montague Free pointed out the 
objects of the organization as follows: To 
encourage good design and construction 
of rock gardens; to promote interest in 
and disseminate information on the culti- 
vation of plants suitable for rock gardens 
under local conditions; to further the 
adoption of correct nomenclature; to hold 
meetings and exhibitions, and to ‘promote 
exploration for new plants. 

In amplification of these objects, the 
president said : 

“Tt is obvious to any garden- minded 
person that there are many so-called rock 
gardens which are not beautiful, many 
which are used for growing plants that 
could be grown just as well in any other 


part of the garden and many which, be- 
cause of errors in construction, are not 
adapted for the cultivation of what we 
usually think of as ideal rock garden ma- 
terial; namely, alpine and saxatile plants. 


Purpose of Rock Garden. 


“We recognize that in many parts of 
America it is difficult to obtain rocks of 
pleasing form for rock garden construc- 
tion. In such situations, it would seem 
that the emphasis should be laid more and 
more on the plants used rather than on 
the rocks. The only justification that I 
ean see for a rock garden, which in itself 
is without value in the garden landscape, 
is that it enables the owner to grow fasci- 
nating and beautiful alpine and rock 
plants that he would otherwise be unable 
to cultivate. 

“There is no good reason why any 
rock garden, however small, should not 
be well designed. It is admitted that 
the owner of a rock garden which con- 
sists of a hodge-podge of rocks, badly 
placed both with reference to artistic 
considerations and the well-being of the 
plants, may get considerable pleasure 
from the contemplation of his monstrosity. 
But we feel that his pleasure will be 
enhanced and his garden will cease from 
being an eyesore to his neighbors and 
friends, if he is gently led to discard his 
tasteless errors by having the advantage 
of good design and construction pointed 
out to him. 

“The American Rock Garden Society is 
particularly concerned with the problems 
of the owners of small gardens. Rock 
gardening is primarily the preserve of 
those who do their own gardening, of 
those who garden on their hands and 
knees and who are prepared, literally, 
to get down to earth to care for and view 
their treasures. Rock gardening should 
appeal with special emphasis to those 
whose gardens are of the pocket-handker- 
chief variety, for when one is dealing with 
the more diminutive alpines, a score or 
more varieties may be accommodated 
within the confines of a square yard of 
ground. 

“The American Rock Garden Society 
covers a large territory, and the methods 
of cultivation successful in one section 
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may be completely out of the question in 
another locality. Furthermore, certain 
sections require an entirely different class 
of plants for rock garden embellishment. 
Because of these varying climatic and 
geological differences, regional divisions 
are provided for within the society, and 
it is our hope to assemble, correlate and 
publish, either in the official organ of 
the society or elsewhere, information 
bearing on the cultivation of the more 
difficult plants adapted to various locali- 
ties. Also, we hope to publish lists of 
plants available for rock gardening in 
various sections. It was emphasized by 
Robert Lemmon in his speech at the or- 
ganization meeting that, heretofore, this 
continent has largely had to rely on cul- 
tural information supplied by European 
growers, whose problems are often differ- 
ent from ours, and this is one of the chief 
reasons why the American Rock Garden 
Society is so necessary. 


Nomenclature. 


“The nomenclature and taxonomy of 
many of our rock garden plants are at 
present in a state of confusion. I have 
appointed a strong committee, which has 
been approved by the executive commit- 
tee, to deal with this thorny subject. I 
am happy to state that Dr. Edgar T. 
Wherry has accepted the chairmanship. 
The directors of the two great metropoli- 
tan botanic gardens, the New York Botani- 
eal Garden and the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, have generously offered the use 
of the facilities of their herbaria and 
gardens as aids in straightening out our 
nomenclatorial difficulties. We also have 
received valuable suggestions from Prof. 
E. I. Wilde, one of our members, looking 
toward codperative effort by assigning 
groups of plants to various institutions 
throughout the country. 


Meetings and Exhibitions. 


“The holding of meetings and exhibi- 
tions will be a valuable phase of the 
activities of the society to enable mem- 
bers to get together, exchange experiences 
and display their prowess. These meet- 
ings may be national, or local at the call 
of a regional vice-president. The annual 
meeting, it is hoped, will be an itinerant 
affair, held in a different city each year. 
In this connection, we shall be glad to 
hear from those localities which would 
like to be the venue for next year’s an- 
nual meeting and exhibition. 

“Mention of exhibitions is a reminder 
that we must provide a medal for the 
American Rock Garden Society to be 

(Concluded on page 15.) 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


Comments on Less Common Varieties 


ALLIUM TRIQUETRUM. 


A collection of the more than 300 
species of onions found throughout the 
world would make an interesting plant- 
ing. And among the lot one would 
find not a few good garden plants. This 
branch of liliacee has never interested 
me as much as some of the others have, 
yet I can see their usefulness, and now 
that gardeners are beginning to ask for 
them, it is not hard to see a good open- 
ing in their commercial culture for a 
few specialists to supply that want. All 
onions may be easily grown from seeds 
and that is the way one would have to 
get a start of most kinds, for there 
are few now available in plants in this 
country. 

The subject of our sketch, Allium 
triquetrum, is a southern European spe- 
cies that is hardy here in the north. 
The only winter casualties that I noted 
when I had the species occurred after 
a long moist fall when leaf growth for 
the succeeding year was made. These 
new leaves were always killed back and 
on a few occasions failed to come 
again. The variety has flat onion foli- 
age and 3-sided flowering stems six to 
ten inches high, each carrying a num- 
ber (usually five or six on well grown 
plants) of pure white bells that are 
large for an onion. This variety is a 
really good garden ornament and de- 
serves to be better known. It is easy 
to grow in a gritty soil and full sun. 





CHAMALIRIUM LUTEUM. 


Chamelirium luteum, a native of the 
liliacee family, has been completely 
overlooked by commercial growers and 
seems almost as unknown among ama- 
teurs. Surely gardeners in the eastern 
states who wander far afield have seen 
the graceful wand-like flowering stems 
of the devil’s-bit (Chamelirium luteum) 
hanging over stream banks in June. 
Why, then, is it not oftener found 
in gardens? It is not difficult to es- 
tablish in the garden in moist soil, 
though I suspect that it may need some 
acidity to make it permanent. The lat- 
ter is only a conjecture on my part, 
based upon the plant’s occurrence in 
such conditions in the upper peninsula 
of Michigan. 

The plant is variable as to height 
and, consequently, as to length of flow- 
ering stem, ranging from six inches up 
to two feet or more. The leaves are 








SITUATION WANTED 
American, 40 years of age, married, uni- 
versity education in horticulture and 
landscape gardening, fifteen years’ prac- 
tical experience with ornamentals in the 
south and west, desires connection as 
propagator, salesman or general utility 
man. Fully qualified, excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 5, care American 
Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St.,C hicago. 











POSITION WANTED 


Man with excellent education, thor- 
oughly experienced in nursery sales and 
landscape work and an expert radio 
Speaker, desires position with future. 
Address No. 4, American Nurseryman, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











mostly basal, spatulate at the base of 
the plant, varying to lanceolate in the 
upper portions. From this clump of 
foliage spring the long graceful flower- 
ing stems covered with creamy white 
flowers throughout their upper portions, 
sometimes to the length of a foot. The 
variety is said to grow readily from 
fall-sown seeds. I suppose it would be 
well to mention the fact that chame- 
lirium is diewcious, staminate and pis- 
tillate flowers being found on separate 
plants. 





CHAMZZDAPHNE CALYCULATA. 


A number of good native plants re- 
main practically unknown to gardeners 
for no other reason than that they are 
considered difficult to grow. Some one 
sometime tried them in unnatural con- 
ditions, with the foregone result that 
the plants did not prosper, or they be- 
long to a naturally difficult group. 
Some such factor must account for the 
infrequency of Chamedaphne calycu- 
lata in gardens, for surely it is not 
because the plant is of little ornamental 
value. 

This small shrub, which has received 
many names during the time botanists 
have been associating with it—names 
varying from andromeda to cassandra 
to lyonia—is a common and beautiful 
sight in our northern swamps during 
April and May. Its natural home in 
such moist spots indicates its prefer- 
ence when transferred to gardens, 
though it will give a good account of 
itself in much drier situations. Al- 
though it gets as high as three feet 
under ideal conditions in nature, I have 
never seen a garden specimen over half 
that and the normal garden plant is 
seldom over a foot high. It is a low 
evergreen shrub, with branches clothed 
in small alternate leaves, the axils of 
the upper part of the branches produc- 
ing bell-like white flowers, the whole 
forming a one-sided raceme, 

Being a member of the heath family, 
it shares the disposition of most of 
them in requiring an acid soil. It may 
be grown by layering and possibly its 
suckering habit could be utilized. And 
cuttings of mature wood may be rooted 
in peat in summer. 





BOYKINIA JAMESII. 


No boykinia, to my knowledge, is 
well represented in gardens, and the 
subject of this sketch, Boykinia Jamesii, 
seems almost totally absent in man- 
made plantings. Observers of the plant 
in nature (it is found in sections of 
the Rockies at altitudes of 10,000 to 
14,000 feet) say, too, that it is not 
plentiful in any of its haunts. That 
fact may account for its infrequent oc- 
currence in gardens, but I suspect that 
our indifference to native plants has 
had its effect here, too. 

Boykinia is of the saxifragaceew fam- 
ily, even a casual examination of the 
species under discussion showing its 
close relationship to heuchera and saxi- 
fraga; in fact, this particular plant has 
appeared in literature as Saxifraga 
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Jamesia. B. Jamesii is a tufted plant 
with small, relatively long-stalked, dark 
green, toothed leaves over which shine 
the 5-petaled deep rose flowers on 4-inch 
to 6-inch stems. I cannot speak of its 
eulture from personal experience, 
though a neighbor who has had it two 
years says it is not unduly hard in a 
soil made up of gravel and leaf mold, 
two-thirds of the former and one-third 
of the latter. I noticed, too, that his 
best specimen is on the north side of 
a rock which gives it protection from 
the sun during midday. 





ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY. 
(Concluded from page 14.) 


awarded to meritorious rock garden ex- 
hibits at flower shows, under conditions 
to be determined by the executive com- 
mittee. One of our members, Mrs. Gar- 
rett Smith, who designed the medal of the 
Federated Garden Clubs of New Jersey, 
has offered to submit a design to the 
executive committee without charge for 
her services, and Mrs. F. T. Fisher, of 
Hackensack, N. J., has offered to bear 
the cost of making the die and the first 
medal. The society is indeed fortunate in 
having such generous and public-spirited 
members. 

“Tt might be well to mention that the 
society needs a floral emblem which should 
be incorporated in the design of the 
medal. The subject chosen should be a rock 
plant, distinctively American in origin, 
widely distributed, and one that lends 
itself to decorative treatment. Plants 
already suggesed for this purpose include 
phlox, lewisia and aquilegia. 

“To encourage and promote exploration 
for new rock plants should undoubtedly be 
one of the aims of the society. But it will 
have to wait on the accumulation of suffi- 
cient funds, and when they are available 
it would seem wise to fall in with the 
suggestion of Sir Frederick Moore, who 
said that exploring expeditions most prof- 
itable to the society in its early stages 
would be those conducted in North 
America.” 





THE nursery firm of Benjamin & James, 
Battle Ground, Wash., recently opened a 
flower shop in Battle Ground. 


THE Garden Lovers’ Club of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., made a most enjoyable trip 
May 10 to the Princeton Nurseries, 
Princeton, N. J. 
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NURSERY STOCK 


Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants and Goldfish 
for pools. Lowest prices. Prompt service. 
Large illustrated catalogue sent free to deal- 
ers. Use your_business - ee in writing. 


Lakevi 
5597 Colerain Ave., Me” Airy, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Ori- 
ental Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Per- 
ennials, etc., at_special prices. 

Westminster Nursery, Westminster, Md. 


NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Make and sell cement step- 
ping stones at big profits. Easy with our im- 
proved, easy snap-off forms. Set of three, 
full ey $2.75, express paid. 

Moines Cement-Art Co.. 
1719-21 aa Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
unde Knives and Shears, Bud 
lies. Free 80-page whole- 
justrates 600 tools. 

& Son, Piqua, O 














Nurserymen! 





sale catalogue il 
M. 





Wanted—To buy course in jandscentos. 
State -_)> and price. Tony ein, 
Ipswich, 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





Quick Shipment — No Delays 


CHINESE TONKIN CANES 


For staking small trees, shrubs, 
evergreens, dahlias, etc. 8 con- 
venient sizes from 2 ft. to 8 ft. 


BURLAP SQUARES 


Dutch type, for balling Ever- 
greens. Most convenient and eco- 
nomical. 8 sizes from 14x14 
inches to 40x40 inches, in bales of 
500 squares. 


GRANULATED PEAT 


Finely pulverized horticultural 
grade in bales containing 22 
bushels or more. Carloads or less 
quoted f.o.b. New York or your 
own city. 


RAFFIA 


For grafting, budding and tying 
up. Red Star, XX Superior and 
other dependable brands. 


INSECTICIDES 


Send your orders and inquiries 
for dependable service and 
quality to 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 


95 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 











Grass Seeds 
None Better None More Bulk 


Single Bales, $2.50 bale 
10 bales, $1.75 bale 560 bales, $1.60 bale 
25 bales, 1.65 bale 100 bales, 1.55 bale 





Write for Samples and Price List 


LESS THAN 
BURLAP 
DOES A FAP (0) KEEPS THE 
BETTER JOB |i :(ajs4h:: MOISTURE IN 





We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
—_—- filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
undle. 


It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


Specialty Dept. -: Cleveland, Ohio 








MAIL THE COUPON FOR TEN-DAY TRIAL OFFER 





a eee | oN PARAGON SPRAYERS! 


$1 
Mixture Pulv. Cow Manure and Pulv. 
Peat Moss. The Correct Fertilizer that 
will make Grass and Flowers grow. 
F.o.b. Philadelphia. 
“Ask the Man We Sell.” 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


616 W. Upsal St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Spray your trees, shrubbery, nurseries and gardens; white- 
wash your greenhouses; disinfect your poultry houses and 
stock pens with a Paragon, the only Sprayer that never 
permits the solution to settle in the container or to clog 
at the nozzle. Uniformly higher pressure with less effort. 
Longer hose, more pipes and extra 

nozzles. Wheelbarrow, barrel or 


Always Consult power type. Any size. Try it for ten 
days. Bargain price if you 


P ° ° 

The Nurserymen’s Credit Guide _ } keep it. Mail the coupon 
Before you ship. today. 

NATIONAL NURSERYMEN’S CREDIT BUREAU, lac. . The 


612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Campbell-Hausfeld 
Company 
603 State Ave. 


























SHUNK INSECTICIDE 
DUSTER 


A most amazing machine for Insect Control, 
Field and Orchard Dusting. 
Write for catalogue and prices 
SHUNK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. H., Bucyrus, Ohio 














